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THIS WEEK: 


Old Thorn Trees 


282 

the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ 283 
oes of Mallet’s ‘Mustapha, a 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


(aE current Army Quarterly—a number 
of great interest—has a paper by Mr. 
J. 0. Robson on ‘ Devices and Emblems of 
the Cap Badges of the Regular Army.’ Civi- 
lian observers, merely from what they may 
notice in the streets of London, will be aware 
that this is a huge subject, and the few 
examples we mention here “— be multi- 
plied many times over from Mr. Robson’s 


aper. 

; The Tank of the Royal Tank Corps repre- 
sents one of the original tanks, now for some 
time obsolete ; so it is on its way to becoming 
historical. 

The only English regiment to be named 
after a person not of royal blood is the Duke 
of Wellington’s (West Riding) Regiment; it 
mye the Duke’s crest, a banner borne by 
a lion. 

The memory of Melville and Coghill at 
Isandlwana is preserved in the wreath of im- 
mortelles granted to the South Wales 
Borderers in commemoration of the two young 
officers losing their lives in saving the colours 
of the 24th Foot. 

The Death’s Head with the words “ Or 
Glory”’ (17th/21st Lancers), is one of the 
few badges which have been worn as a true 
badge; when first adopted it was worn on the 
left breast of the coat. The regiment’s first 
colonel was John Hale, who brought home 
the despatches announcing the fall of Quebec. 
The badge commemorates Wolfe’s death. 

The Britannia in the badge of the Royal 
Norfolk Regiment is said to have been con- 
ferred by Queen Anne in memory of the 
gallantry of the regiment at Almanza. If 
that is indeed so, it is one of the rare exam- 
ples of an honour bestowed for a defeat. But 
the 9th Foot, as the regiment was then 
called, covered itself with glory covering the 
retreat of the rest of the army. Britannia, 
later—during the Peninsular War—was mis- 


taken by the Spaniards for a figure of the 
Blessed Virgin, whence the regiment was 
nicknamed ‘‘ the Holy Boys.’’ 

The Staffordshire regiments wear the 
county badge, the Staffordshire knot, to which 
is attached the grim idea that by means of it 
one can hang three men at the same time. 

Few badges date from before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; one of these is the 
Paschal Lamb of the Queen’s Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey), raised in 1661, a badge of 
which the origin is disputed: does it come 
from the arms of Braganza? or, since the 
regiment was raised for service in Tangiers, 
was it thought an appropriate device for 
soldiers going out against the infidel? Or, 
again, does it come from the lamb in the 
foreground of Lely’s portrait of Queen Cath- 
erine? which, however, is an ordinary lamb, 
not the Paschal Lamb. ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs ”’ 
gave a sinister character to the early history 
of the regiment. : 


N the current Scrutiny, M. D. A. Traversi 
has a paper on ‘ Modern Italian Poetry.’ 

This works out largely as a study of Leopardi 
and Carducci, and of the contrast between 
them in spite of their common pessimism. 
Leopardi belonged essentially to the old 
classical tradition. Though affected by 
romantic ways of thinking, his craftsmanship 
—both in regard to poetic structure and to 
linguistic purity—was framed on classical 
theory. 
Above all (says our author)}—and here perhaps 
more than anywhere we see the inheritance of 
classicism—the basis of Leopardi’s verse is not, as 
in so much more recent writing, the single word 
or line reflecting the intense, detached experience, 
but the complete period within which the various 
impressions have to play their vivid, but n i 
subordinate part. 
Carducci, on the other hand, though he 
insisted on describing himself as a classicist, 
leaves on the reader of his work the impres- 
sion of a precarious classicism resting ‘‘ much 
more upon relatively accidental associations 
of subject, academically conceived and only 
sometimes raising in the poet a true emo- 
tional response.” So too with their pessi- 
mism. That of the elder poet arose from a 
precise intellectual conviction of the insignifi- 
cance of the individual in a material universe 
entirely indifferent. That of Carducci was a 
tedium affecting the nerves rather than the 
intellect, The very fact that such poetry as 
his could have met with such success meant—. 
and here is the interesting point of the essay 
for consideration—‘‘ that the classical and 
humanist tradition in Italian letters was 
irretrievably dead.’’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OLD THORN-TREES, 


Dp: Vaughan Cornish’s sketch of this sub- 

ject in his ‘ Historic Thorn Trees in the 
British Isles,’ reviewed on p. 140 ante, has 
reminded me of some casual notes taken from 
reading and from personal knowledge of such 
trees and their associations. Much more 
must lie hidden in out-of-the-way little works 
on parish and village history, topography and 
folk-lore, where curious things lurk as others 
do in rock-pools by the seashore. 

Isolated thorn-trees can be viewed in at 
least three aspects. They are objects of 
superstitious beliefs which may have degener- 
ated from something like worship; they were 
adopted as boundary-marks, a capacity in 
which they occur frequently in Anglo-Saxon 
charters; and here-and-there they were em- 
ployed as meeting-places for discussing and 
administering local affairs. The word 
‘thorn’? in the names of some of the 
Hundreds and other divisicns of counties 
suggests this last use, which in a_ few 
instances is corroborated by local traditions. 
Dr. Cornish discusses, in this light, the 
Hundred of Spelthorne in Middlesex. More 
historically, the Hundred of Charlton Hore- 
thorn in Sofmerset got its name frem “a 
thorne standing on a plain down something 
from the towne, where the hundred courts for 
Charlton Hundred are sometimes heldi,’’ says 
Gerarde in his ‘ Herbal ’ (1633). In the next 
century Collinson, the Somerset historian, 
describes this thorn as ‘‘ a remarkable tree on 
the spot where the Hundred Courts were held 
in pristine times, which tree, being con- 
spicuous to the surrounding country, was 
denominated by the Saxons the High Thorn.”’ 
It is believed to have stood on Poyntington 
Down and to have marked the boundary be- 
tween the parishes of Poyntington and 
Charlton. 

Another Somerset thorn of note was the 
Lady’s Thorn adjacent to the Lady’s Foun- 
tain on the hill called Robin Upright’s in the 
Quantocks. This old tree marked the division 
between Quantockshead and Kilve parishes. 
As it stood close to a small pool it may have 
been the one that Wordsworth described, and 
to which he attached a fictitious anecdote, in 
his poem ‘The Thorn,’ written when he was 
living in the district. Also on the Quan- 
tocks, at the top of Slaughterhouse Coombe 


and beside an ancient trackway along the 
highest part of the ridge, stood until 1937 g 
well-known landmark called the Lowsey or 
Lousy Thorn, so-named in a local map of 
1640. Near the top of Ram’s Coombe not far 
away there must have been a third tree of the 
kind, which is commemorated by the place 
name Horethorn, i.e., Hoary or Bounda 
Thorn. At Thorn farm in the parish of Ink 
berrow, Worcestershire, the parish boundary 
runs through the middle of the kitchen. Of 
fifteen places on the 1-inch map of Devon 
called Thorne, ten stand on _ boundaries, 
Thorne Corner bounds Brushford and North 
Tawton parishes. Thorney Cross is a stone 
cross marking the limits of Bow and Spreyton 
parishes. Thorne Crossway is not only on the 
division between the parishes of Ashbrittle 
and Huntsham, but also on the boundary of 
Devon and Somerset. (These Devon instances 
are taken from Word Lore for October, 1926.) 
Thorne Farm near Yerbeston in Pembroke- 
shire (“‘ le Thorne ’’ in 1353) stands, like its 
namesake at Inkberrow, exactly on the parish 
boundary. 

The most historical of English thorn-trees, 
and the earliest to be mentioned, is the 
Nachedorn (nached-dorn, bare thorn) at 
Ashdown on the Berkshire Downs. When 
Alfred and Ethelred routed the Danes there 
in 871, this ancient landmark was a rallying- 
point for the Saxons and a focus of the 
struggle. ‘‘ There was,’’ says Asser in his 
Life of Alfred, ‘‘ on the battlefield a single 
stunted thorn. Around this tree the opposing 
armies closed with loud shouts.’’ Evidently 
it was no common tree, 

The widely-diffused respect for lone thorn- 
trees (so subtly implied in Hudson’s story ‘ An 
Old Thorn’) can hardly be separated from 
tree-worship in general, notwithstanding Dr. 
Cornish’s theory of the origin of thorn-worship 
i. the British Isles, which would date its 
arrival only from the beginning of the 
Christian era. The German tradition that 
blackthorns sprang up from the corpses of 
heathen slain in battle sorts with the common 
English suverstition that the flower is unlucky 
in a house because it is an emblem of death, its 
leafless black twigs and accompanying white 
blossoms being reminiscent of funereal mat- 
ters. The whitethorn, on the contrary. 1s 
heneficent. It was used for wedding-torches 
by the Romans and for wishing-rods in pagan 
Germany. It grew where lightning had struck 
the ground. In Sweden its wood should 
never be cut. In Somerset, if a maiden 
waited under a hawthorn at midnight on 1 
May, she would see her future husband. In 
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Cornwall, if you held in your hand a leaf of 
the ash, of the oak and of the thorn, and pro- 
nounced a certain charm, it would call up 
(says Evans-Wentz in his ‘ Fairy Faith ’) 
“a troll at the Tolcarne.”’ So his old nurse 
informed him. That the Saviour’s crown at 
the Crucifixion was woven of whitethorn is 
a tradition in both France and Britain. 
Less lucidly, the thorn is associated with Him 
in a half-pagan ‘‘ Little Paternoster ’’ re- 
cited by women in Gascony, though dis- 
approved of by the Church. It was taken 
down in the last century by J.-F. Bladé for 
his ‘ Poésies de la Gascogne.’ In the follow- 
ing extract from it a branch of “ holy 
thorn’? seems to be used for the purpose of 
sprinkling :— 

Neuf Maries, que faites-vous ? 

Nous baptisons le fils de Dieu. 

Neuf Maries, que portez-vous ? 

De l'huile, du chréme, et le saint rosier. 

Sur cette arbre les fleurettes 

N’ont ni ombre 

Ni couleurs sombres. 

In Ireland, as elsewhere, it is the lone 
thorn which is respected. Uath, primarily 
meaning single, alone, is a name for both the 
whitethorn and the letter H in the Ogam 
alphabet (where all the letters have tree- 
names), in which it was denoted by a single 
stroke or notch. The usual word for the tree 
is sceach; corr-sceach, a term for a fairy 
thorn, means literally one conspicuous by its 
singleness. Under the Sceach Ghabhra, the 
Inauguration Tree of the Maguires at 
Lisnaskea (‘‘ Fort of the Thorn’’) in Co. 
Fermanagh, their chiefs were installed with 
much ceremony. (The O’Neills likewise had 
their tree at Tullaghogue, Co. Tyrone, and 


the O’Briens of Clare theirs at Mahire, but I ; 
am not sure that these were thorn-trees.) } 


Likewise under a hawthorn sits, though but a 
little cobbler, the Cluricaun, alias the Lepre- 
chaun, alias the Loughryman, the better to 
guard the crock of gold he keeps buried 
among its roots. To bewilder greedy ple 
who would dig for it he can make illusory 
thorn-trees appear on every hand. The 
resence of treasure under trees of the kind 
is fully attested by place-names such as 
Skeaghanore, Co. Cork, and Skenarget, Co. 
Tyrone—Thorn-bush of the Gold and of the 
Silver or Money respectively. Worthier 
motives must have inspired those who visited 
the Skeaghaturrish, Co. Kilkenny — the 
Thorn of Pilgrimage. 

In the Isle of Man it is the blackthorn 
only, the ‘‘ drine,’’ which has been vaguely 
respected for its frequentation by fairies or 
by darker powers, and not the ‘‘skeg’’ or 


hawthorn. But the blackthorn is less 
dangerous than the elder, or even the 
mountain-ash, is protective. Large stones 
are too plentiful among the Island’s hills and 
farmlands for trees to be used as boundary- 
marks, and there is no knowledge or recoilec- 
tion of a named thorn-tree. A domestic well, 
known as Chibber Drine,’’ ‘‘ Blackthorn 
Well,” lies in the southern parish of Malew, 
but no memory exists of such a tree near it or 
that it had special virtue. In the same 
parish, however, there is another well, the 
‘*Chibber Undin,’’ near the site of an 
ancient chapel, which has a right to be termed 
a holy well. By it formerly stood a thorn- 
tree on which people desiring cures or other 
favours hung fragments of clothing, after 
wetting them in the well-water. When, some 
twenty years ago, a man gave a piece of his 
land in the parish of Andreas for a road im- 
provement, he stipulated, I remember, that a 
certain thorn-tree growing on it should not 
be disturbed. 

The sixteenth-century association of the 
first Glastonbury Thorn with St. Joseph of 
Arimathea may, I imagine, have been 
suggested to the clerical mind by a similar 
but much earlier association of the saint and 
the Precious Blood with a pear-tree at 
Fécamp Abbey in Normandy. 

Further examples of thorn-trees with a 
local reputation and a name would, I feel 
sure, be welcomed by readers. 

W. W. GILL. 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(See ante pp. 116, 128, 142, 157, 244.) 


1. Musical Words. 
1856-(1861). 

Brass Banp (7) ‘ Medley’ by Cuthbert 
Bede, p. 50 (Blackwood, 1856) : 

‘For the joyful music of a brass band 
rings out faintly.” 

1856- 

Brinpist. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Journal of a 
London Playgoer’ by Henry Morley, p. 
135 (Routledge, 1866), quoting journal of 
31 May, 1856: ae 

‘Grant a decent prettiness to the brindisi 
‘Libiamo,’ and the utmost has been said 
for an opera very far inferior, etc.”’ 

1831-(1866). 

Cantatrice, ‘A Playwright’s Adventures’ 
by Frederick Reynolds, p. 146 (Longman, 
1831) : 

Another cantratrice, 


very inferior 
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Mademoiselle Aufait, was singing.” 


CeLestina. Not in ‘O.E.D.’  ‘ Specifica- 
—. of Patent No. 1020’ by A. Walker 

“The Celestina... is also made to be 
played by a pricked barrel, as the hand 
or barrel organ.”’ 

(This is the first ‘O.E.D.’ quotation under 
BaRREL-ORGAN. ) 

1792- 

‘Memoirs of M's Billington,’ p. 8 (James 
Ridgway, 1792): 

‘Who was remarkable for his perform- 
ances upon a musical instrument almost 
pee to that enviable nation [Ire- 

_ land]. ... It was called a Celestina, 
exactly of the shape and make of a double 
bassoon.’’ 

1854-(1883). 

Opera-Gorr (4. a) ‘ Journal of a London 
Playgoer,’ p. 91 (1866), quoting journal 
of 15 July 1854: 

**But the opera-goer who enjoyed that 
musical farce,”’ 


2. Nautical Words. 
1829-(1867). 

Moon-Raker (2) ‘ Black-Ey’d Susan’ by 
Douglas Jerrold, Vol. viii, p. 266 (Coll. 
Edn, Bradbury and Evans, 1854) (Pro- 
duced: Surrey Theatre 8 June 1829): 

‘Now she makes more sail! outs with her 
studding-sail booms—mounts her royals, 
moon-rakers, and sky-scrapers.”’ 


1829-(1860). 
Rocxer-Boat (sb5) (3) ‘ Black-Ey’d 
Susan,’ Vol. viii., p. 262 (1854) (Pro- 
duced : 1829) : : 


” awe under a battery, or fight in a rocket- 
at.” 
3. U.S. Words. 


1880- 

Hicu-Tonep (3, b. U.S.). No date given 
in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘An Actor Abroad’ by 
Edmund Leathes, p. 167 (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1880) : 

‘Containing a party of (to use a favourite 


Americanism) ‘high-toned’  excur- 
sionists.’’ 

13- 

Liquor-Bar. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 


of G. F. Cooke’: by William Dunlap, 
Vol. ii., p. 278 (Colburn, 1813) : 

‘*T saw that the fountain of mischief, the 
liquor-bar was shut’ (U.S. author). 


Lrquor-Satoon. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘An 
Actor Abroad,’ p. 180 (1880) : 
‘Every hotel has its liquor-saloon and 


every liquor-saloon its gambling-room,” 
1880-(1886). 

OBsERVATION Car (10. Supp.) ‘An Actor 
Abroad,’ p. 177 (1880) : 

“An observation car, which is roomy, 
comfortable, and roofless ‘is attached to 
the end of the train on leaving Sacra 
mento.”’ 

1813-(1838). 

Room-Mate (U.S.) ‘Memoirs of G, Ff, 
Cooke,’ Vol. ii., p. 176 (1813) : 

‘“Mr. Cooke wrote from Boston, to his 
friend and theatrical room-mate, Incle 
don.”’ (U.S. author.) 


4. Art. 
1882- 


ConsumMate. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this 
sense. ‘ Dramatic Notes’ by William H. 
Rideing, p. 11 (Bogue, 1882): — 

ae as an artist of the ‘ consummate’ 

ind.”’ 
1826-(1859). 

Pose (v1) (4a) ‘ Recollections of John 
O'Keefe,’ Vol. i., p. 14 (Colburn, 1826); 

““Mr, West himself always posed the 
figure, as the phrase is, and the students 
took their views round the table where he 
was fixed.”’ 

1831-(1867). 

Sritt-Lire (attrib.) ‘A Playwright’s Ad- 
ventures’ by Frederick Reynolds, p, 112 
(Longman, 1831): 

“Yet this still-life personage, devoting the 
whole of her mind and time to her 
pianoforte.’’ 


5. Legal. 
1849-(1883). 

Court or Appgat (Appeal, sb) (3) ‘ Diaries 
of W. C. Macready’ by William Toy 
bee, Vol. ii., p. 417 (Chapman and Hall, 
1912), quoting letter (from Charles 
Dickens) dated 2 Feb. 1849: 

*“And of the indispensable necessity there 
is for a public and solemn Court of 
Appeal in all criminal cases.” 

(Possibly the editors may have considered 
that a word such as this should not be 
admitted until the corresponding insti- 
tution has been set up, but an_ earlier 
usage of the word during the preliminary 
agitation for the institution should be 
noted. 

1827-(1850). 
RerresHeR (3. a) ‘Life and Times of 


Frederick Reynolds,’ Vol. i., p. 18: 


(Colburn 2nd Edn., 1827): 

“For the cause, after refresher on Te 
fresher, came on within the space of 4 
few months.’ 
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6. Medical. followers? seems to have at least partially 
1845-(1885). contributed to the success that it enjoyed in 


GeneRAL PRactiT1onER (A. 6) ‘ Life of 
R. W. Elliston’ by George Raymond, p. 
145 (Routledge, 1857 reprint of 1 
edition) : 

“The truth is, the general pene had 
an exceedingly pretty wife.’’ 

1813-(1844). 

Pins AND Neeptes (II. 3. d) ‘ Memoirs of 
G. F. Cooke’ by William Dunlap, Vol. 
ii, p. 265 (Colburn, 1813) : 

“As it was—it was bad enough—my voice 
—haw!—there are pins and needles—I 
must send for a physician.”’ 


7. Scientific. 
1854-(1881). 

Curono-THERMAL, ‘ Autobiography of an 
Actress’ by Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 345 
(Boston, 1854) : 

“The discoverer and promulgator of the 
chrono-thermal practice of medicine.”’ 


Exectro-Gatvanic, No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘The Queer Subject’ by J. 
§. Coyne, p. 11 (‘Acting National 
Drama,’ Vol. i.) (Produced: Adelphi 
Theatre, November 1836) : 

“You shall see me make this subject move 
by the action of the Electro-Galvanic 
Battery.” 

Sr. Vincent TRovUBRIDGE. 


SOURCES OF DAVID MALLET’S 
“MUSTAPHA,.A TRAGEDY.’ 


WHEN David Mallet’s tragedy of ‘ Mus- 
tapha’ was produced at Drury Lane, 
Feb. 13, 1738/9, it ran for fourteen nights, 
The prologue was written by Thomson and 
the play was sponsored by the Prince of 
Wales. Aaron Hill wrote to Pope: 
Mr. Fleetwood . . . sends me word, that the 
has been so just, as to insist on Mr. Mallet’s 
dy, as the first to be brought on, this season. 
In this news he has pleased me sincerely. . 2 
When published, the play was dedicated to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. The enthusias- 
tic patronage of the tragedy by the Prince’s 


, | See: Genest, iii., pp. 574-6; Allardyce Nicoll. 
A History of Earl Eighteenth Century Drama, 
ge, 1925, p. 58; ‘DNB’, 


XXXV., Pp. 
2Jan. 15, 1738/9, ‘ Works of Aaron Hill, Lon- 
don, 1753, i., 328. 

3 See the Gentleman’s Magazine, ix (February, 
1739), pp. 95-6. Here the Prologue, Epilogue, 
elections from the play, and Mallet’s dedication 
(in letter form) are given. 


spite of bad acting. On Feb. 12, 1738/9, 
Pope wrote to Hill: 


It succeeded (hitherto at least, for yesterday was 
the first day) as well as I could expect; but so 
vilely acted in the women’s parts and the men’s 
(except two) that I wonder it could succeed.5 


A little later Pope wrote to Mallet : 


I heartily rejoice in the success you so justly 
merit, and so fortunately have met with, consider- 
ing ten 3 : stage, and what a people you have to 

with. 


The reception of the play coincides with 
what we know of Mallet’s repute in his day. 
A review of a new edition of his works in the 
Critical Review for 1759 (vii, p. 276) tells us 
that Mallet is “‘ an elegant writer, who has 
60 justly succeeded in all his literary enter- 

rizes; and who is so generally admired as a 

ramatic poet, a lyrist and a biographer.” 

In his account of the play Professor Nicoll 
notes that it ‘‘ owes considerably’’ to a 
tragedy by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, and 
points out the similar roles of Roxolana and 
Zanger in the two plays.7 However, it is not 
to be inferred from this that Orrery’s play is 
the limit of Mallet’s indebtedness to previous 
treatments of the subject. The play seems 
to have had three principal sources: Richard 
Knolles’s ‘ Gcainell Historie of the Turkes,’ 
1638, pp. 757-63; ‘Mustapha,’ by Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, 1609 and 1633; and 
‘The Tragedy of Mustapha, the Son of 
Solyman the Magnificent,’ by Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery, London, 1690.8 


4*D.N.B.’ xxxv, p. 426. 

5 W. Elwin and W. Courthope, ‘ Works of 
Alexander Pope,’ London, 1886, x, p. 75. It will 
be noted that this letter is dated Feb. 12, which 
would set the date of the opening as Feb. 11 and 
not Feb. 13. I can only assume that Pope dated 
his letter incorrectly—a common enough mistake 
in correspondence—since every other source that 
I have consulted gives Feb. 13. See Professor 
Nicoll, p. 58; ‘ D.N.B.’, xxxv, p. 426; Genest, iii, 
pp. 574-6; D. Baker; I. Reed; S. Jones; Biographia 
Dramatica, London, 1812, i, Part ii, pp. 480-81; 
and Frederick Dinsdale’s authoritative 
of Mallet in ‘ Ballads and Songs,’ London, 1857, 
p. 30n. The Gentleman’s Magazine does not give 
the exact date. 

6 Elwin and Courthope. ‘ Works of Pope,’ x, 93. 

7 Nicoll, ‘ History of Early Eighteenth Century 
Drama, 1700-1750,’ p. 83. For other references to 
‘Mustapha’ in Professor Nicoll’s history see pp. 
27, 58, 65, 70, 82-3, 343. 

8 References to Knolles’s ‘ Historie’ and the 

lays may be found in Biographia Dramatica, i, 

rt ii, pp. 480-81. The following extract from 
the catalogue of Mallet’s library given in Dinsdale’s 
biography (‘ Ballads and Songs,’ London, 1857, p. 
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In all of these the main lines of the story 
are fundamentally the same. Mustapha is 
the eldest son and heir of the Sultan, Soly- 
man the Magnificent. His stepmother, 
Roxolana, wishing to advance her own son, 
Zanger, enlists the aid of the Vizier, Rustan, 
and together they arouse in Solyman suspi- 
cion and jealousy toward his popular son. 
Despite warnings Mustapha refuses to flee, 
and at his father’s order is strangled. 
Zanger, who has no desire to profit by such 
methods, denounces the plot against Mus- 
tapha and kills himself. 

This fundamental plot Mallet could have 
taken from any or all of these accounts, but 
there are a few details which may indicate the 
most important source or sources. The name 
Roxolana is from either Knolles or Orrery. 
Fulke Greville refers to her as Rossa, while 
Knolles, after mentioning (p. 757) that she 
was known as Roxolana, Rosa, or Hazothya, 
calls her Roxolana throughout the rest of his 
account; Orrery uses the name Roxolana. 
Her character as portrayed by Mallet seems 
to owe more to Knolles than to the others. 
According to Mallet she is a clever, ambitious, 
and none too scrupulous woman motivated by 
the two forces which she reveals in her con- 
versation with Zanger (IV, iv.). In the first 
place, she believes that in addition to Mus- 
tapha’s natural hostility to her he will upon 
accession to the throne follow the Turkish 
custom and! execute Zanger. Secondly, she 
wishes to make Zanger, her own son, the next 
sultan. This, on the whole, is the picture of 
her given by Knolles, although the historian 
lays more emphasis upon her jealousy of 
Mustapha and her desire to advance her own 
children than upon her fear for the life of 
Zanger. In Fulke Greville’s play her charac- 
ter is less moderately drawn. She is charac- 
terized as a woman whose hatred of her 
stepson is so great that she will go to almost 
any length to injure him. Moreover, after 
she learns (III, ii.) that Camena, her daugh- 
ter, has warned Mustapha and pleaded for 
his life (II, iii.), her rage is so great that in 
Act IV, Scene iii, she murders her own child. 
Orrery is much more temperate. Here she 
appears as a gracious sultana who treats the 
captive Queen of Hungary with the utmost 
kindness and risks her own life (Act I) to 
save Cleora, Prince of Hungary, from Rustan 


55) may indicate that Mallet knew more of Turkish 
history than was to be gleaned from Knolles’s 
‘ Historie ’ alone: “‘ To which are added a Collec- 
tion of curious Turkish, Persick, and Arabick 
Manuscripts, with a large number of Roman 
Missales. . .” 


and Solyman. It is with genuine regret that 
she feels herself forced to ruin Mustapha, and 
her chief motive is obviously her belief that 
Mustapha will murder Zanger after Soly. 
man’s death. She exclaims: : 
And Mustapha, to his untimely grave 
Must hasten, that his Death may Zanger save, 
O cruel Empire! that does thus ordain 
Of Royal Race the youngest to be slain, 
That so the eldest may securely reign. 


Excuse, Oh Nature, what by me is done, 

If it be cruel to preserve a Son! (Act II) 

Of the various treatments of Roxolana jt 
is clearly that of Knolles which Mallet’s 
character most closely resembles. 

Roxolana’s fate after her plot is exposed 
is handled by Mallet in a manner that like 
wise seems to indicate that the playwright 
was following Knolles rather than Orrery, 
Knolles makes no mention of any punishment 
being meted out to Roxolana, but in Orrery’s 
play Solyman divorces her and banishes her 
for life. Mallet cautiously avoids the issue 
by having Solyman announce that death is 
too kind for Roxolana and that: 

Yes, we both shall live, 

Two demons, hourly to upbraid and curse 

Each others crime— (V, x.) 

There is one more point that would 
definitely indicate that Mallet had read 
Knolles’s ‘ Historie.’ Knolles remarks that 
Rustan was the husband of Roxolana’s 
daughter, Chameria, but neither Orrery nor 
Fulke Greville makes any mention of the 
marriage. In Mallet’s ‘ Mustapha’ Rustan 
says that he will aid Roxolana: 

My influence waits on hers. You know she gave 

Her daughter to my bed. (I, i) 

There are a few incidents which show a 
debt to Orrery. In both Knolles’s and Fulke 
Greville’s accounts Zanger is apparently 
unaware of the plot directed against Mus 
tapha’s life almost until the death of his 
brother. In Mallet’s play, however, Mus- 
tapha tells Zanger as early as Act II, Scene 
iv, of Rustan’s machination and by Act II, 
Scene vi, Zanger is so fully aware of Roxo- 
lana’s participation in the plot that he 
decides to punish her, if she succeeds in 
causing Mustapha’s execution, by committing 
suicide. Orrery, like the others, does not 
imply that Zanger learned of the plot as soon 
as this, but he does state that Zanger knew 
of it before Mustapha’s death, for in Act IV 
Mustapha tells his brother of Roxolanas 
plans to ruin him, and Zanger says that he 
will attempt to restrain his mother. Finally, 
he warns Mustapha to flee when Solyman 
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commands Mustapha’s presence. In addition 
to this, Knolles does not lay emphasis upon 
any particular friendship between Mustapha 
and Zanger. One of course would infer from 
Zanger’s suicide after Mustapha’s death that 
he was fond of his brother, but it also con- 
ceivably might be the action of a man too 
proud to profit by his mother’s plotting. On 


‘the other hand, Orrery’s play especially lays 


the greatest possible stress upon the fact that 
the two men were the most intimate of 
friends. Another slight parallel to Orrery’s 
version occurs in Mallet’s play when the 
dying Rustan confesses that he and Roxolana 
plotted to destroy Mustapha. Knolles and 
Fulke Greville simply omit the matter, but in 
Orrery’s ‘Mustapha’ the Viziers, Rustan and 
Pyrrhus, incriminate Roxolana before they 
are executed. (Act V.) 

From the slightness of these parallels it 
would seem that Mallet made little use of the 
1690 play. It is true that he does follow 
Orrery in involving Mustapha in a_ love 
affair, but here the resemblance ceases. 
Orrery introduces a long and rather compli- 
cated sub-plot concerning the adventures of 
the Queen of Hungary and the love that both 
Mustapha and Zanger bear for her, while 
Mallet makes no mention of such incidents 
and substitutes instead Mustapha’s secret 
marriage to Emira. Furthermore, as we shall 
see, the role which Achmat plays in the two 
tragedies is quite different. 

There is only one respect in which it seems 
probable that Mallet may have been indebted 
to Fulke Greville and that is the position of 
Achmat. In the list of characters Mallet 
calls him ‘‘ Achmat, Friend of Mustapha” 
and throughout the play he acts as Mus- 
tapha’s confidant and helper; indeed, it is he 
who plots with Zanger to rescue Mustapha by 
force (V, i.). Knolles simply mentions him 
as a noble who at one time sent a warning 
message to the prince, while Orrery shows 
him as a mere tool of Solyman with so little 
regard for Mustapha that he aids (Act V) 
Solyman in luring the prince into the hands 
of the executioners. Fulke Greville, however, 
pictures him as a character of considerable 
importance, a noble who, horrified by Soly- 
man’s plans to kill his son, begs the Sultan 
to reconsider and denounces the whole affair 
as a scheme concocted by Rossa. Otherwise 
there is very little that Mallet seems to have 
derived from Fulke Greville. Mustapha 


appears only once in the earlier playwright’s 
tragedy and in reality is only a minor figure 
in regard to his appearance on the stage. The 
entire series of incidents in which Camena 


figures—her message of warning to Mustapha, 
her plea for his life, and her murder by her 
mother—is not to be found in Mallet’s play. 
Finally, the similarity between the two 
Achmats is rather in their kindly feelings 
toward the prince than in any striking corre- 
spondence of their actions. 

Mallet made a few additions to the original 
story, but only one of any great importance. 
This is Mustapher’s secret marriage to 
Emira, daughter of the King of Persia, and 
Emira’s plea to Solyman for her husband’s 
life—a plea that ends disastrously for 
Mustapha when Solyman learns she is the 
daughter of his chief enemy (IV, vii). <A 
minor addition is the attempt made by 
Zanger and Achmat, after Mustapha’s 
arrest, to rescue their friend by force and the 
resulting death of Rustan (V, i, 8). Finally, 
Mallet portrays Mustapha as wholly aware 
of the plots against him from the moment 
of his first appearance on the stage. He tells 
Achmat : 

A stepdame’s hatred, 

Hatred implacable, because unjust; 

A Vizir, meanly cunning, cooly cruel, 

Grown old in arts of treachery and ruin, 

Pursue me, hunt me down! (I, i. 
Both Fulke Greville and Knolles represent 
Mustapha as unaware of his danger almost 
until the moment of arrest. According to 
Orrery, Mustapha’s suspicions are aroused 
at his virtual banishment to Syria in Act ITI, 
but he does not seem completely aware of the 
plot until he tells Zanger of it in Act IV. 

In conclusion, it seems likely that Mallet 
used Knolles as his chief source. Almost 
everything that appears to be from the plays 
could be from Knolles, while, as has been 
— out above, there are one or two 
eatures which could have come only from 
Knolles. Many of the elements important in 
the previous plays—such as the connection 
with the Queen of Hungary and the murder 
of Camena—do not appear at all in Mallet’s 
version. We cannot deny that Mallet had 
read the plays, especially Orrery’s, since he 
shows certain general resemblances to them. 
The emphasis upon the friendship of Mus- 
tapha and Zanger, for example, can best be 
explained if we come to the conclusion that 
Mallet adopted an occasional suggestion from 
the plays, but for the most part worked 
directly from the story as told by Knolles. 

Hersert W. Srarr. 

West Virginia University, U.S.A. 


'‘APTAIN’S BISCUITS.—It is a long time 
since I saw one of these. _ Perhaps it is 
time to commemorate them. In ‘ Martin 
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Chuzzlewit,’ chap. v., there was quite a feast 
to welcome the new pupil, a dish of sand- 
wiches; another of apples; ‘‘ another of cap- 
tain’s biscuits (which are always a moist and 
jovial sort of viand) ’’—evidently ironical. 
When on the same page Mr. Pecksniff took 
one of these biscuits, he made no remark 
about its being moist and dry. In the 
‘Vile Bodies’ of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 
chap. i, several of the passengers on a 
steamer, afraid of sea-sickness, ‘‘ ate dry 
captain’s biscuits from paper bags,’’ These 
do not appear in the Shorter Oxford Dic- 
tionary. 
Curious. 


MEITARY DRILL ON THE STAGE.— 
Mrs. Jordan appeared at Leeds on 27 
June, 1785, on the occasion of Mr. Inchbald’s 
benefit, in ‘The Belle’s Stratagem,’ and in 
‘The Fair American’; also afterwards in a 
one-act farce called ‘The Recruiting Ser- 
geant,’ ‘‘in which ”’ (according to the prelim- 
inary announcements), ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan will 
rform the Manual Exercise.” The playbill 
or 29 May, 1798, at the Theatre Royal, 
Bath (Mr. Dimond, manager), announced 
that in the course of the evening (by parti- 
cular desire), a new address in the character 
of a female Volunteer was to be spoken by 
Mrs. Edwin, 
who will go through the six divisions of the new 
broad-sword cavalry exercises, to which will be 
added the musical entertainment of ‘ The Deserter,’ 
with considerable alterations and additions (as 
originally performed at Paris). The stage will be 
formed into a camp, and a detachment of the Bath 
Volunteers will form a solemn procession with 
military band, muffled drums, &c., to the execution 
of Henry, which is prevented by Louisa, who brings 
a reprieve and saves her lover’s life. After which 
the favourite military glee of ‘“‘ How merrily we 
live.’ | The Volunteers will then form and go 
through the manual exercise, and a variety of 
—s manoeuvres. To conclude with ‘ God 
Save the King ” in full chorus. 
As a special attraction to follow the ‘ Death 
of General Wolfe’ (Mr. Egerton) at the 
same theatre on 11 March, 1809, there was 
promised 
a variety of military manoeuvres by a detachment 
of the Bath Grenadiers: the last scene will form 
an exact representation of West’s celebrated picture 
of the general’s death. 

Some forty odd years ago a squad of 
cavalrymen was put through lance exercise at 
a London theatre by Arthur Roberts in ‘ The 
Dandy Fifth.’ 


Frep. R. Gate. 


Readers’ Queries. 


QoUTHAM CHURCH, CHELTENHAM, 
—Among the tablets in this church are 
two to former Lord Chancellors. One reads: 


In memory of He Lord Brougham Lord 
Diet aged 


Chancellor of England 1830-1834 
89 years 
The other is to 

John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst. Thrice 
Lord Chancellor of England. He died 1863 aged 
91 years. 
What was the connection of the two Chan- 
cellors with Southam? Where can I find 
an account of this most interesting church? 


E. 


ODES.—The manor of Shephall, Herts, 
was bestowed upon George Nodies in 1542, 
He was Sergeant-at-Arms and Sergeant of 
the Buckhounds to King Henry VIII and 
had previously farmed the manor. The 
family retained possession of the manor until 
1838, when the male line having failed, it 
was sold. : 
Capt. John Nodes (17th Foot, 1760-1782), 
and of Skelton Hall, Yorks., in 1779, was a 
member of this family, and his great-great- 
randchildren by his daughter (who married 
obert Newton, D.D.) still exist. 
From whom was Capt. J. Nodes descended, 
and whom did he marry ? 
W. K. 


NICHE IN SOCKET OR SHAFT OF 
CHURCHYARD CROSSES.—What is 
the explanation now most in favour of the 
niche one sometimes sees sunk into the socket 
or the shaft of a medisval churchyard cross! 
It has been suggested that the niche was 
made to contain the pyx, on the occasion of 
the Palm Sunday procession, but in some 
examples at any rate it seems to be in an 
awkward position for this. 

PEREGRINUS. 


RBOLLIS.—Can any reader kindly in- 
form me when and where the name 
Corbollis appears as that of a book collector? 
W. H. Quarrett. 


ECKER’S ‘ HASSAN’ IN GERMANY. 

—Flecker wrote to his mother in October, 
1913, that he had sold his rights in the 
German translation of ‘Hassan’ for £15, 
and £5 for subsequent editions, to the pub 
lisher Langen, with 50 per cent. out of the 
stage royalties should the translation be pro 
duced in the theatre. What was the fate of 
‘ Hassan’ in Germany? Was the translation 
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‘ success? Was the play performed? 


A. E. R, 


OF OLIVER CROMWELL.—Is 

anything known about a system of cypher 
used by Oliver Cromwell as a code? I om 
in a manuscript of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury a reference to a woman who is unidenti- 
fied, except for the fact that she found out 
“Oliver Cromwell’s cypher.” 


Mauve H. Wooprrn. 


AH PERRY.—Could any reader 
give me names and addresses of living 
descendants of Micajah Perry, merchant of 
London, who died in 1721. (See ‘ N. and Q.’, 
8§8., vili., 17.) I should be glad to hear of 
papers of the family from about 1690 to 1750. 


Mavupe H. Wooprrn. 
Department of History, Westhampton College, 
University of Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A 


E TOMB OF THE BAB.—As we know, 

the body of the Bab, with that of the 
disciple who was executed with him, rested 
for seventeen years or so in a little shrine at 
Teheran, whence, on the occasion of a schism, 
they were removed by one of the contesting 
parties to a place which was kept secret. Has 
the last resting-place of the Bab by now been 
discovered, or made known by its guardians? 


L. L. 


JOHN REVELL.—By letters patent in 1561 

Queen Elizabeth appointed this man to 
be general surveyor of her property in the 
way of castles and manors and of the Tower 
of London. Has any reader by chance come 
across documents in which his name appears, 
or across any trace of his origin and his life. 
He is not, I think, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


TEKTON. 


“jE FIL EN AIGUILLE.’’—This French 
expression means ‘‘ gradually,”’ ‘‘ step 
by step,” with some implication that the 
slowness and detail are tiresome. But how is 
the metaphor to be explained ? amie 


[FNANT, FRENCH ENGINEER.—This 
“ man, it will be remembered, in the later 
eighteen-forties, constructed for Muhammad 
"Ali the great Nile barrage below Cairo. It 
Was not a success, Linant’s experience not 
being equal to the task; the Nile forced a 
way through his foundations. Could anyone 
give the details of Linant’s career before and 
after this undertaking ? 
H. S. B. 


OWETT.—Were Henry Jowett, of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, and Joseph 
Jowett, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of the 
same family as Benjamin Jowett, the great 
master of Balliol College, Oxford ? 


C. E. H. 


PINNING BY ROYAL LADIES.—We 
are told that Ferdinand of Aragon never 
wore a shirt but what had been spun and 
sewn by his wife, Isabella of Castile. Are 
there any notices of queens and princesses 
spinning and sewing for their families? 
S. E. Y. 


ONKEYS AS PETS.—If we are to judge 
from their appearance in pictures of 
festivities monkeys were fairly often pets in 
great households. How far back can this sort 
of domestication of them in Western Europe 
be traced? ‘Wandering Willie’s Tale’ in 
‘ Redgauntlet’ belongs to the seventeenth 
century. Have we notice of such pets in pre- 
ceding centuries? I am not interested in 
monkeys accompanying itinerant musicians or 
the like. O. N. i. 


HARLES DE GUISE, CARDINAL OF 

LORRAINE.—I should be glad to hear 

of portraits of the Cardinal of Lorraine. I 

am not aware that there is one in England, 

and, in the present impossibility of travel- 

ling abroad, would welcome reference to 
reproductions in books or papers. 


M. U. H. R. 


ENAN AND BROWNING’S ‘A DEATH 
IN THE DESERT.’—Swinburne, in a 
notable passage of appreciation, and referring 
to ‘A Death in the Desert,’ says that Brown- 
ing ‘sets himself to refute Renan through 
the dying lips of St. John.” To what particu- 
lar work or argument of Renan is he refer- 
ring? Or is it merely refutation of Renan’s 
views in general ? F. R. 


SAYING OF HITLER’S: REFERENCE 

WANTED.—I read the other day that Hitler, 
surveying the ruins of Warsaw, exclaimed: “ Why 
do they try to resist my destiny?” Could any one 
tell me where this was first reported, and give me 
the exact words of the original? ONH 


AUTHOR WANTED.—I should be glad to learn 
the name of the author or authors of a two- 
volume book entitled ‘ The Twickenham Tales By 
a Society of Novelists.’ It was published by James 
Hogg and Sons without date. The London Library 
Colkugee suggests publication in 1861. 
(Mrs.) Hitpa F. FInserc. 

Road, Barnes Common, London, 
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Replies. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUST. 
(clxxxi, 25, 78, 123, 129, 179, 219.) 


THE answer to the question how far the 

elaborate system of highway control which 
developed after the European war 1914-18 was 
modelled on the old turnpike trusts should 
almost certainly be that no tangible basis for 
comparison is discernible. The conception of 
a road fund supported by vehicle taxation 
was, perhaps, analogous to collection by toll, 
but the Ministry of Transport’s classification 
of graded roads, A and B; the extensive widen- 
ing, deviation, re-surfacing of old routes; 
the construction of arterial, bypass, orbital, 
circular, and “‘ring”’ roads, ides dual- 
carriage ways, were entirely fresh proposi- 
tions. It would, in fact, prove an interesting 
line of investigation to examine the exact 
position with regard to the turnpike trusts of 
such great pioneers of contemporary construc- 
tion as Telford, Macadam and blind Jack 
Metcalf. It would be profitable, as well, to 
determine if and where there are any instances 
of new roads ever having been actually built 
by any individual trust or consolidation of 
trusts and funded by the tolls. The principal 
purpose of a trust was maintenance, and that 
was a local not a national undertaking, The 
last stage, by the way, in modern development, 
was the nationalization of certain important 
trunk routes throughout the country ; this was 
brought into being a few years before the war 
of 1939. 

Trust milestones were not of necessity 
restricted to mileage measurements pertaining 
only to the zones comprised within the juris- 
diction of the Trusts by which they were set 
up. I recollect a trust triangular iron stone 
that stood, until quite recently, near the 
Laurie Cinema in the Market Place, Romford, 
that was inscribed with distances to London 
12 miles, Hyde Park 16 miles, Ilford Brent- 
wood and Chelmsford. As it stood on the 
main road from London to Colchester, 
Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth and the East 
Coast, the zero point in London was, of 
course, Whitechapel Church. The four addi- 
tional miles to Hyde Park (whether Marble 
Arch or Hyde Park Corner is not known) were 
probably set down as a convenient piece of 
information for travellers along a much-used 


highway. So far as I know, this was the only 
milestone in the eastern counties upon which 


mention was made of a specific point in the 
West End of London. 

The large variety in the shapes of milestones 
that occur in districts remote from London 
testify to the fact that standardisation of 
patterns was not usual with every trust, 
Uniformity in design was, however, fairly 
general in each series set up along any particu. 
lar highway, and along roads situate within 
the regional trust concerned. The white up 
right pillar stones (made of iron) surmounted 
with distance tablets; the mile-irons familiar 
to users of the Stratford-on-Avon—Shipston- 
on-Stour road a decade ago (shaped like eign. 
posts) were notable departures from the more 
accepted forms. Undoubtedly the County 
Councils at a later date replaced some of the 
older and indecipherable relics; the weather 
ing of stone-incised letters and numerals, too, 
undoubtedly accounts for the affixing by the 
Trusts or by their successors, the County 
Councils, of iron tablet indicators bearing in- 
cised' lettering and figuring upon the face of 
stones. Until quite recently there stood in 
front of the Red Lion Hotel at Atherstone, on 
Watling Street, a milestone giving measure. 
ments to London, 100 miles; Liverpool 100 
miles and Lincoln 100 miles. None of these 
points equi-distant from this stone was within 
the zone administered by a body of Warwick- 
shire trustees. 

With regard to the wayside pumps estab- 
lished along the Bath Road, I have seen 
somewhere a printed statement that these 
originally occurred at intervals all the way 
from Hounslow to Bath, some 96 miles. If it 
could be proved they were set up by the Turn 
pike Trustees, there is some reason to assume 
that the services of an expert water diviner 
were called upon, for although much of this 
great highway lies along the basins of the 
Thames and Kennet, the task of discovering 
plentiful springs in the neighbourhood of 
Marlborough Downs and in the chalk district 
west of the fork for Devizes at Beckhampton 
cannot have been too easy. In the absence of 
more exact information it may be conjectured 
that the first cost of the undertaking was offset 
by some form of subsidy from proprietors of 
stage coaches using the road, which was an 
important avenue of approach to the port of 
Bristol, to North Somerset, and to the coast 
of South Wales by the “‘ Old Passage ”’ ferry 
across the Severn at Beachley Point. Ferry 
landings were of no small account in the tope 
graphical disposition of turnpike roads. 
‘Barton Waterside ’’ (meaning Barton-om 
Humber) figured on milestones along Ermine 
Street north of Lincoln until a year or 80 ago 
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“Hobbs Point’’ where an _ old-established 
ferry crosses Milford Haven, is recorded on 
other trust stones near Pembroke, while 
former use of the passage to Ireland from 
the long deserted quay at Parkgate on the 
Wirral Peninsula is attested by the presence 
of these roadside tokens along the narrow 
approach from Chester. 

The connection of cross-water traffic with 
turnpike roads is further illustrated by in- 
scriptions of milestones between Borough 


‘Green (near Wrotham, Kent) and Gravesend 


Town Pier. From the Town Pier ran, and 
still runs, the important ferry to Tilbury and 
East Anglia across the Thames. 

It may be placed on record that the 
measurement stages as indicated by milestone 
reckonings along the London—Colchester 
Road were: Whitechapel Church, Stratford, 
Ilford; Romford. The measurements along 
the Leytonstone, Woodford and Ongar Road 
were not, I think, extended beyond the last- 
named town, which fact indicates that there 
was no turnpike control operating thence 
through the Roding Valley villages in the 
direction of Dunmow. There were, to the 
best of my recollection, measured stones to 
Waltham Abbey along High Road, Leyton- 
stone, Baker’s Arms, Hoe Street, Waltham- 
stow, Chingford and Sewardstone. Beyond 
Waltham Abbey there were none. The old 
London—Southend Road via Barking, Rain- 
ham and Pitsea, was almost certainly never a 
turnpike; I never observed any stones, but I 
think I am correct in stating that such were 
to be seen (of the stone block pattern) on the 
Shenfield, Billericay, Wickford and Hadleigh 
route to Southend. This approach, which 
forked from the Colchester Road at The 
George and Dragon, Shenfield, entered 
Southend by the old Priory town of Prittle- 
well, from which mother parish Southend-on- 
Sea sprang up, being the ‘“‘ south end”’ of 
Prittlewell parish. Milestones beyond Har- 
row (at the end of Harrow Road) were con- 
tinued through Pinner, Northwood and 
Rickmansworth to Amersham. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


JEERHURST CHURCH (celxxxi. 205, s.v. 
‘The Old Church at Hanwell’).—On a 
recent visit to Deerhurst, I found that the 
holy table (it was most obviously a table), 
stood well clear of the east wall, the short 
sides facing north and south. The caretaker 
remembered to have heard that it once stood 
more to the centre of the chancel, the short 
sides facing east and west. According to Mr. 
Massé’s history of the church in Bell’s 


Cathedral Series, this was its position until 
about 1890, a little earlier than the date given 
by Lord Justice Mackinnon. Mr. Massé 
states that the holy table in the neighbouring 
church at Winchcombe was formerly placed 
similarly. The chancel at Deerhurst is 
panelled on its three sides, and all round 
runs the seating on which the communicants 
sat. Some of the panelling was part of the 
Jacobean pulpit, and bears the date 1604. 
The interior of the most interesting Saxon 
Chapel across the way is badly in need of a 
good dusting and tidying up. It lacks its 
prover furnishings, and it would be a great 
ity if it were aflowed to fall into a dilapi- 
sated condition. 


APPHIRA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 

(clxxxi. 247).—This name will be found 

in Bunhill Fields cemetery, London, in an 
epitaph upon a lady born in 1633, 

Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Sapphira Light- 
maker, wife of Mr. Edward Lightmaker of 
Broadhurst in Sussex, gent. She died in the Lorde 
Dec.*20, 1704, aged 81 years. 


Years ago I came across another entry of 
Sapphira in an early parish register, but 
cannot now recall where, and time does not 
permit of extended search. If derived from 
the blue jewel one would naturally expect to 
find this name in common usage in Hebrew 
circles, as Jews like to bestow names of 
precious stones on their daughters. But it 
does not spring from that source. It is the 
feminine counterpart of Saphir (meaning 
bookish, learned, or a pundit). Poet Crabbe 
uses it in the line :— 

She is called the village Sapphira. 


The fact that some Christian names bear 
unpleasant associations does not deter parents 
from using them at baptism. To stop this 
undesirable practice, bishops were formerly 
empowered to change such names at confirma- 
tion. 

One must remember that, centuries ago, 
the common source of Christian names was 
the Bible. In the eighteenth century one of 
my feminine forebears was christened Jael, 
despite the fact that the original mur- 
dered Sisera. In the annals of nomenclature 
more objectionable names can be traced in use 
than Sapphira. For example, Drusilla, 
daughter of Agrippa I; Antipas, son of 
Herod. In Wartling, Sussex, 1707, lived one 
Sehon Stace, commemorating the King of the 
Amorites; while one Milcom Groat (Cal. St. 
P. 1660) represents on English soil the 
abomination of the children of Ammon. 
Barabbas too is scarcely a happy choice to 
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load an innocent child with through life. 


Here is a London entry of it :— 

Buried 18 Oct. 1713, Barabbas, son of Barabbas 
Bowen, at All Hallows Church, Barking. 

The hedging parents who named their 
infant Judas-not-Iscariot could not be con- 
gratulated. There is a report of a child 
baptized ‘‘ Beelzebub.”’ 

R. E. F.’s doubts about Sapphira having 
been settled, what will he think of that lady’s 
more publicised partner in guilt, when I tell 
him that the Stratford-on-Avon registers 
record between 1581 and 1631, no fewer than 
fifteen entries concerning the family of one 
Ananias Nason (died 1631). He married in 
turn three wives, who all predeceased him, 
and had nine children. There is this possible 
excuse for his parents. They may have 
claimed to be commemorating Ananias the 
martyred Disciple, and not the untruthful 
one. 

Wm. JaccarD, 


THE SEWING-MACHINE (clxxxi. 189, 
249).—I offer a few data supplementary 
to those of Mr. Perer GRIFFITHS. 

(2) 1804 saw also the machines of Thomas 
Stone and James Henderson, imitative of the 
action of the hand in sewing. 

(4) B. Thimonnier (with whom was asso- 
ciated one Ferrand) was a tailor. When he 
got going with his machines, he obtained a 
contract to supply uniforms for the French 
Army, but a at. maybe, the Luddites 
(1812-1818) in mind—wrecked his factory, 
and it was not until 1848 that he put another 
machine on the market. 

(7) Elias Howe, as a poorish boy, was 
apprenticed in 1838 to a Boston watch and 
instrument maker who put into his head the 
idea of a sewing-machine. In view of this, 
the statement in some English books that 
Howe was quite unaware of any previous 
attempts does not seem credible. Howe’s 
whole attention was given to the sewing- 
machine from about 1844, and he exhibited 
one in 1845, patenting another in 1846. 
Having no American backer, he sold a third 
machine in England in 1846, with all rights 
in Great Britain, to William Thomas, with 
whom he worked in London to make a 
machine that would stitch leather. The pair 
fell out and Howe went back to the U.S.A., 
to learn that, while his back had been turned, 
others had set about making his machine. 
Gaining a backer, he got a judgment. for 
royalties in 1854. His patent being extended 
(1861-1868), this good American added so 
much to his capital that he could afford to 
support an infantry regiment in the Civil 


War, serving in the regiment as a private, 
besides founding the Howe Machine Company 
at Bridgeport, Conn., in 1865. 

It may be added that A. B. Wilson was the 
first to invent, in 1850, an automatic feed, 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE, 


Long ago I was told that the first (?) patent 
taken out for a sewing-machine was the 
shortest andi least vulnerable on record, being 
simply ‘‘ a machine for sewing with a needle 
having its thread-hole in the point.’’ I am 
sure Mr. Perer GRIFFITHS could say whether 
there is any truth in this. R. &. 


QNUFF - TAKING AMONG LADIES 

(clxxxi. 188, 248).—Belindia subdued the 
Baron in ‘The Rape of the Lock’ with a 
pinch which she clearly had handy; and 
earlier snuff was mentioned with the fan asa 
useful stop-gap for conversation. Of the 
learned Elizabeth Carter we read, “her 
application to study produced severe head 
aches, principally brought on by drinking 
green tea and taking snuff to keep herself 
awake.”’ The Tatler, No. 35, has a tale of 
Sagissa, probably Mrs. Manley, the point of 
which is that she made a beau sneeze by 
kissing him, as he was not used! to snuff. And 
Miss Seward’s mother, when she grew saucy, 
took her pinch of snuff first at one nostril, 
and then at the other, with swift and angry 


According to Count Corti (‘A History of 
Smoking,’ 1934, p. 59) Catharine de Medici 
has been credited with being the inventress of 
snuff, but, as he points out, it was not 
actually introduced into France until much 
later. In my paper ‘On Snuff Taking’ 
(British Journal of Inebriety, 1936, xxxiv., 
Pp. 1) I have quoted the following passage 
rom a letter in the Connoisseur of Sept. 5, 
1754, condemning the habit among ladies: 

I have known a whole congregation suddenly 
raised from their knees in the middle of a prayer 
by the violent coughing of an old lady who has 
been almost choked by a pinch of snuff in giving 
rise to an ejaculation. The practice of snuff-taking, 
however inexcusable in the men, is still more 
abominable in the other sex. How can any female 
appear tolerably clean who so industriously bedaubs 
herself with snuff? 

In modern times, as I have shown in the 
same paper, a few cases of tobacco amblyopia 
(dimness of vision) have been found in women 
after snuff-taking, and the habit, though 
declining, still survives among the 
women inmates in mental hospitals. 


J. D. Routeston, M.D. 
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VERY (clxxxi. 189).—This writer 
was a Unitarian Transcendentalist, and 
a friend of Emerson. Very wrote a number 
of excellent sonnets and one or two hymns, 
the best known of which begins ‘‘ Father, thy 
wonders do not singly stand, nor far removed 
where feet have seldom strayed.’’ A man of 
pronounced idiosyncrasy, he was thought a 
crank by many of his contemporaries. His 
simplicity of character, purity of mind and 
thought, and singularly unworldly disposi- 
tion, however, made a great impression upon 
his friends, and he was considered by them, 
Emerson among others, as a remarkable man 
of distinct genius. 
Billericay. Samvuet J. Looker. 


(HE DRAGON-FLY IN LITERATURE 
(clxxix. 84, 157; clxxxi. 207)).—There 
is a fine poem in ‘ The Collected Poems’ of 
Francis Brett Young, in which the poet 
describes how out riding one day, he strikes 
and kills with his whip a dragon-fly and was 
afterwards seized with remorse for his 
wanton destruction of the beautiful creature. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 


THE SPHINX IN EGYPT (clxxxi. 147).— 
Absolute certainty about the identity of 
a portrait head so mutilated as that of the 
Sphinx could probably never be attained. 
But the general opinion is that he represents 
Khafra (Cephren), disturbed slightly by the 
fact Thothmes III seems to have connected it 
with Khufu (Cheops). See ‘ Introductory 
Guide to the Egyptian Collections in the 
British Museum,’ 1930, pp. 292-4, which (as 
a mere amateur) I think the best small book 
on ancient t. Obviously the Sphinx 
represents the King of Egypt as a guardian 
and destroyer of enemies. The type is com- 
mon on ancient monuments of many nations, 
and Greek sphinxes are usually feminine. 
But they are a millennium or two later than 
the famous Sphinx, and need not come into 
the question. The idea that the rock itself 
suggested the form into which it was carved 
appeals to me as based on a highly probable 
hypothesis, even if it be no more than that. 
A certain amount of retouching (if one may 
use the word of so large an object) may 
account for a few details thought anomalous 
with the Khafra ‘interpretation. Small 
a, by the way, occur on scarabs, and 

e Egyptian name of the monster was hu. 


T. O. M. 
A REFERENCE IN COWPER (clxxxi. 


146).—Surely Cowper refers to a garden 
in which is laid a carefully worked out design 


of the zodiac, made up of pebbles or larger 
stones, perhaps with sun, moon, and stars 
in the centre. Some grass or flowers may 
have a part in the plan. 


(OP Y-BOOK MAXIMS (clxxix. 408, 445; 
clxxx. 143).—At the first reference it is 
asked ‘‘ Who first thought of this?’ The 
question is probably insoluble, but an early 
“thinker ’? was Quintilian; see i, i, 5: ii 
quoque versus qui ad imitationem proponen- 
tur, non otiosas velim sententias habeant, sed 
honestum aliquid monentes: ‘‘ the lines given 
for copying I should wish to have no trivial 
sense, but to inculcate some virtuous pre- 
cept.’’ Evidently head-lines were well 
known, but the moral influence they may 
exert sounds like Quintilian’s discovery. They 
will be remembered right up to old age, he 
says, and influence character. 
HiBernicus. 


‘THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON THE MIND 

(clxxxi, 205, 248, 264).—Doubtless this 
varies with the mentality of the willing or 
unwilling listener, though much must also 
depend on the type of music and the quanti- 
ties of the doses. In a recent broadcast a 
well-known actor complained of the difficulty, 
which he and others of his profession ex- 
perienced nowadays, in holding the attention 
of the more junior members of his audience, 
who usually seemed to lack the power of con- 
centration. He attributed this to the habit, 
which is common amongst the younger 
generation of to-day, of | oe in action 
whenever possible a wireless set or gramo- 
phone pouring forth the medley of discordant 
noises, of which medern music (so-called) is 
all too frequently composed, and which serves 


| as a background for whatever they may be 


doing. A master at a well-known public 
school some years ago, in describing to me the 
evil effects of this habit, called it ‘‘ the wire- 
less and gramophone disease,’’ and, I believe, 
it is no longer permitted at most schools. 
Compton, Surrey. H. R. E, Rupxry. 


OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxxv. 
119).—I find that the quotation for the source 
of which I enquired at the above reference in vain 
is, as I suspected, from a Restoration poet. It 
occurs in Dorset’s ‘ Epilogue to Moliére’s Tartuffe, 
translated by Mr. Medburne, spoken by Tartuffe,” 
lines 26-28 (‘ The Works of the Most Celebrated 
Minor Poets,’ 1749, vol. i, ? p. 129), in the follow- 
ing form: 

“ There’s not a roaring blade in all this town 

Can go so far tow’rds hell for half-a-crown, 

As I for six-pence, for I know the way.” 


R. G. H. 
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The Library. 


The Dickens World. By Humphry House. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s, 6d.) 


THIS is an excellent book, well documented 

throughout, though its title might have 
been less vague. Its purpose is to examine 
how far Dickens was a pioneer or judicious 
in the reforms he advocated, to notice the 
various memories of different years he im- 
ported into books more or less definitely dated, 
and to consider his views on politics and 
religion. These points are all neatly collated 
with contemporary evidence. We have not 
discovered the ‘‘ many’’ Mr. House mentions 
as reading Dickens for his records and 
criticisms of social abuses. Reformers pro- 
duce for the ordinary reader Biblia abiblia. 
That reader is apt to think that politicians 
and economists have shown little skill in fore- 
seeing difficulties or dealing with them. It is 
not in the least surprising that he wants to 
give the world of Dickens a ‘‘ local habitation 
and a name,” and prefers the study of 
topography or prototypes to abstract theories, 
on which, say, Poor Laws are founded. 
Dickens’s gospel of benevolence may be called 
sentimental and has its curious limitations, 
as Mr. House shows. But we cannot find the 
exponents of it so dreary and tedious as he 
does. It remains true that a change of heart 
is more likely to lead to reform than any 
amount of solemn statistics and inquiries. 
The ordinary public grumbles and does 
nothing, and men of letters show the same 
sort of indifference to practical means for 
improvement. Carlyle’s wild rage in_his 
‘Latterday Pamphlets’ is a good example of 
this. Goldsmith published twice the com- 
plaint that ‘‘ the poor weep unheeded, perse- 
cuted by every subordinate species of 
tyranny; and every law which gives others 
security becomes an enemy to them.”’ But 
serious endeavours to mitigate this distress 
were not made till towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Mr. House notes the stress Dickens laid on 
money and a profession, but it is exaggerating 
to say that ‘‘ nearly everybody in Dickens has 
a job.”’ Balzac, who began before Dickens, 
had the same intense interest in money. 
While Mr. House usually makes his points 
well enough, now and again he appears to us 
to force them. He says that Dotheboys 
School broke up because Squeers forged a 


will. The violent disruption was 
enough when it was known that Squeers walt 
in prison. He got seven years of transpo . 
tion but it was not, we think, for forging am 
will, 
_ In considering Dickens’s style and attituaall 
it is well to remember his great fondness fam 
the stage. It led him occasionally to weil 
melodrama, which is the last thing concerngall 
with logic or reason. In that world villaimam 
must be very black and good people very a 
white. We note that the idea of Christman 
feeling throughout the year doing away witli 
class distinctions was shared by Jowett, am 
Oxford don, and that the Circumlocutiggn 
Office still flourishes. See the official posteagiiam 
concerning the renewal of wireless licence 
Dickens unfortunately was seldom interesteli” 
in what may be called the Thought of him 
period and that was one reason for the intensal 
restlessness which grew on him with them 
years. He was, in fact, making himself aim 
the time with invaluable “ copy”’ to comm 
when his distressful family held back thos 
bright brains, but we have always thought 
that the poverty stayed with him as a feamm 
about his balance at the Bank. He left @m 
large sum for an author, much of it gained 
by readings pursued in spite of medical 
warnings. At an early age he hypnotised 
the public, and then the public hypnotisedim 
him. Under that influence he did and wrote 
things one has to regret. But he was n0em 
alone in his uncritical views of this and thatem 
Thus the chapter on Religion recalls to tim 
a once famous religious nickname transferream 
to a word of abuse by the sporting novelist 
Surtees. When Mr. Sponge interfered witht 

the hounds and so let the fox go, he was dem 
nounced as a ‘‘ Puseyite pig-jobber.”’ 

What the many do not know nowadays 

the thought and influence of people likem 
Malthus, Bentham and Miss Martineau, andy 
if anyone can induce them to take an interest 
it is Mr. House. “He always writes well and 
is never—we take a phrase from Goldsmith=™§ 
dull as a choice spirit.’’ 
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take to return communications which, for any 
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